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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 187%. the renewal of any patents. “Phe hope was expre 
sults of Mr. Haves’s poliey would be peace and good ' 
hearty and cordial support was pledged to the ef} 
The Week. istration to earry into effect the PULTE pte ot t 
which he was elected As the convention was * ft ( 
erons, this last shows that in their opinion the d 
1 pee President has made what is called a ‘flank movement” on | yy Haves’s “policy” has gone by on 
Cornell, the Naval Officer, by refraining from removing him for ¢iyj}-service referm or to the resumption of spe 
disobeving the order forbidding otticers to serve on political — wiseonsin Republican Convention, whi »inet last 
committees, and announcing that he will be removed along with yo resolution of importance, save one, 1 , 
Mr. Arthur on the general ground that the Custom-house needs gyoyld be restored te its former place noe 1 
reorganization under new men. The cause of this “ flank move- yy poyed of eivil-service reform. a d onn 


ment” is, it is said, the rumor that Mr. Conkling, who is always ex- of public lands upon railroad corpor 
pected to cover himself with glory on some great question, but who 


somehow never disphiys much zeal or interest about anything but 





patronage, inte led to resist Cornell’s removal on this ground in Mr. J. R aia eepenaie ” — si poe 
the Senate. There area great many people who admire dexterit ture to the President nwt ees " M 
more than pluck, and would) sooner any day ** euehre” a man than Jones Wa _ 224 Peres my § Presi ! 
fight him, whe are greatly pleased with this mode of disposing ot twice he declined: to do se I sae 
the question: but we hiust confess, however much inconvenience it took leave to that he had hers , 
may save the President for the moment, we do not think it wil letter of acceptance that fait 
contribute much to a thorough and radical and complete” reforn nently in their plac u (Jones) 
of the civil service Conkling and Cornell and their kind, as we charges | e heel pret ( 
observe elsewhere, must be met and fought on this question at some has net expired, Conseque } 
time, and no time is better than the present. Hf the reform, too, COTMPUNINS hn -— request To : 
needs the Support ol public opinion, it ought to be observed that the ited. Phe falliey of this spect ol 
public is net apt to be roused by * tlank movements,” and that dis clsew - re, OME: 8 — sels pute alls 
cipline is net likely to be iiaproved by removing a man on general om oa worth while to m 
vrounds close upon a particular, tlagrant, and contemptuous act of — . EOE ENAES BOOM SO FORTS Age HOU PrOracKes 
disobedience. ninister to Belgium—a position considerably ( 
. made no seruple of crowding another pers ( ( 
The Maine election, whieh has been earried by the Republicans tom-house who was serving faithfully, and \ 
by about the usual majority in an * off” vear, was of no political sig hot expired d who had esigned. | \ 
nificance, as there were no issues of importance plainly presented Jones has been cont mously erative Federal ¢ 
by the two leading parties. Williams, the Democratie candidate, ‘- tT's do has been dis shed f r NX 
undoubiedly lost some votes by his straightforward letter of accept- holding It would appear, theret t . 
anee, and the Greenbaek and Labor parties drew votes from both qualitied to take the plat 2 
Democrats and Republicans, polling, it is reported, about 3,000. the Senate im That eT His s Ss Cl ro 4 
The house is Mr. Wm. Henry Smith, th eneral t of the We 


money, tariff, civil-service, resumption, and other vital ques- 
tions did not enter into the contest, the parties being either agreed 
upon them or inditferent to them. The canvass was extremely luke- 


wart and the vote a very light one. 


Ix72, recent naietes V the G ad J ~ { 
© riminal offences. Was te) hy ; ; ~ 
Contrary to our anticipations, the Pennsylvania Republicans, at the World at his res dence Jersev Cit ere for the past two ve 
their State Convention last week, passed the most straightforward he has been trying + te live an honest and ¢ { { l toe help 
resolutions with reference to the strike of any vet presented at a the temperance cause do other good measures.” 7 mits th 


political convention. We give them in full: his present righteousness ¢: ot be projected bac rds and made 


< Kiqhth. We are in favor of law and against lawlessness and to cover ft V¢ s oO S ( ~ ~ ( y) ej | 
anarehy, with all their attendant horrors and crimes. Equal hts | Went.” he says, **to South ¢ ( ceumnbed 


in making laws impose equal duties in obeving them wheo made: ea t vat hi 
and we tender our hearty thanks to Governor Hartranft and the = ae, veneer ae eer eer Ree mn is that he 


officers and soldiers of his command for the prompt and, we hope, agente ee : beg path | ' i" vane 
the etfeetual suppression of the lawless disturbances which recently 9 ‘""* ‘ A be Or st Neagl \ 15 Chamberlain, and 
occurred in this State. ~ - others, that they were really the active sinners, and that he only 
“ Ninth. That we hold in equal respect the right of eapital tocon- assented to their wicked projects and took his percentage of the 
trol its investments and of labor to determine the value of its ser- yjunder. Of Parker's cuilt there was no more doubt before. thi 
vice. That we deprecate any assertion by violence of the rights of a eee is ' ; 
either, and we assert it is the duty of all citizens to hold their respec. SCMAeSTeh Taare! cre Is how, ahd The ComMession 1s Many signiticamt 
tive rights within the just limitations of the law. and that any because of the charges it brings against Chamberlain, who has thus 
attempt to coerce either bv unlawful means should be promy tly far escaped indictment Parker alleges that Chamberlain advocated 
repressed by such lawful authority as the exigeney demands.” ll the tf cial projects of Kimpton and drew up the bills for the 
Of the remaining resolutions, the only ones advocating a detinite Legislature: that. according to agreement, he was to receive on 
policy were the tenth, a very strong tariff resolution, demanding «a third of Kimpton’s commissions: that he was pecuniarily interested 
still closer adherence to the protective poliey which the Republicans in various other matters which were subjects of corrupt legislation, 
of Pennsylvania have always sustained”; the sixth, which calls for nd that his chiet reason for contesting the election of Hampton was 


the remonetization of silver and *a return to the free use and unre- | his desire to avoid any overhauling of his accounts by an opposing 
stricted coinage of the dollar of 179%"; and the fifth, which opposes — political party. Altogether the confession reads as though Parker 
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nee of his **honest and | tually excite the suspicion and loosen the tongues of a man’s 
( evidence and implicat- | enemies, and which no man ean successfully defend by explan:ation- 
t d the temperance cause in | The best he ean do is to trust in silence to his character for vindiea- 
can be fe d, he will | tion, and this is what Judge Bradley should have don: None ef li 

( i 1 ( in have tistied vbody who doubted ] ne Pai 
( f tl furnished his a lants with fresh materials. This 1 no 

( Bil of del EXCC] to the rul He denies that he read one op J 

ed his property, which wa Field and gave another in Court, but admits that in makine up his 

bait ols guilt is plainly proved by one of | mind “he inclined sometimes to one view of the subject and scme- 

( he can hardly retain his present seat in | times to the other,” in which there is nothing extraordinary or dis- 
‘ | creditable. The result is, however, that the Sw says that “Jo 


lie call, a Free-trade Conference was held at | Bradley has confessed,” and the judge stands just where he stood 
hich passed an excellent series of resolutions, | before he wrote his letter, but with considerable loss of dignity. 





() e the sentiment of the country in accord. | Neti si a ila lata ait 

hem. From the moderation and good sense shown in From all quarters the reports concerning trade are encouraging. 
of this gathering, we infer that some who ap- | The tonnage of the railroad and steamship companies has risen suf- 
ke avery prominent part. and who mieht be thought | ciently, and promises in the remaining three and a half months of 
ke the elves Conspicuous, were practically overruled | the vear to be large enough, to make the average business of the 
councils Which prepared the work of the conferenee. It vear fairly good, although the prospect early in the season was that 
1 } . *¥. his 1} cc ’ ‘es Veg * sj ‘ce » NS is ’ j the %= 

the business depression heretofore prevailing has this would be the poorest year sinc the establi hment of the pre 
sto erre financial and commereial legislation, which | Set facilities. The “ bull speculation ” in stocks in Wall Street has 


us from disposing of our surplus products by mak- halted, partly because of doubts about the money market, but 


diflieult or impossible for other countries to sell us theirs; | ™@inly because the purchasing power of the speculators has, for the 
other purposes than the revenue, and the restrie- | ime being, been exhausted. Although the bank figures warrant 
upon cheaply building and profitably buying ships, has caution, money as yet has been easy to get under 6 percent. The 
destroyed our mereantile navy; that while the impor- | feature of the bank figures is the depletion of legal-tender notes 
it have grown up under our tariff system must be | Concurrently with the increase in specie, due on the one hand to 
ny reform, it is clear from their prostrate condition | Currency shipments to the West, and on the other to specie arrivals 
that protection ] done its utmost for them. and that they, like | from Europe and California, and gold disbursements by the Trea- 
ere nee thorough revision of the tariff: that existing | Sury. The Bank of England is endeavoring to attract gold to Lon- 
( cial treaties should be overhauled and adapted to the altered | don to take the place of gold shipments to New York, and it is ex- 
ones negotiated where now wanting, as with France | pected that its discount rate will this week be advanced to 4 per 
reciprocity with Canada should be revived: and | cent., as it has been advanced from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. recently 
orga tion of all those who assent te these views should now | for the same purpose. Gold here has fallen to 103}, although clos- 
n in order to disseminate them. To Messrs. D. A. | ing higher. Since May 17, 1862, gold has not sold so low as during 
Wel il Abraham L. Earle was entrusted the formation of a | the past week. The gold value of the “paper dollar? (the promise 
cil to superintend and promote organization. The members | of the United States to pay one dollar) was as high during the week 
ted, we should say, for the task of recruiting | a8 ¥0.9673, and closed at £0.9661. The silver “ dollar of the fathers” 
than for the direc f the movement when its strencth becomes | at the close of the week would have had a gold value of S0.9126 
nd a pel ent organization will be necessary; but, for | that is, the bullion in it would have brought so much. 
it, recruitin that is, not making converts so much as a tee a 
r the faithful the most pressing duty. The National The limits of the enquiry now making by the Mixed Commission 
Convention and National Association will follow in due time. The | 28 to the amount the United States should pay the Canadians on ae- 


nee of a place in the Council by Mr. W. L. Trenholm, of | Count of the fisheries has been somewhat narrowed by the decision, 


( », shy that the Southern field is net to be neglected: {| fortunately by a unanimous vote, that the trading and transshipping 


tic 
even a protectionist might find some good in the ereation of a | privileges allowed to American fishermen by the Canadian Goy- 
| interest at the Seuth in questions which neither slavery nor | ¢rmment, under the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, are not among the 

; ; tter or befoe. , advantages for which we should be called on to pay in pursuance of 

7 the Treaty of Washington. The Treaty of [stk allowed American 

| I} | of the U.S. Supreme Court, has published or | fishermen to enter bays and colonial harbors for wood and water, 
two defences of his vote on the Electoral Com- | and shelter and repairs, “ but for no other purpese.” The Recipro- 

the Newark Advertiser. A charge in the New York Sun | city Treaty added to these the privilege of entering for the purpose 
prepared a written opinion in the Florida ease | of “drying their nets and curing their fish,” and the Colonial 

the Tilden eleetors, he had changed his mind under | Legislatures inserted of their own free will in the acts passed 

re d i the night, and voted the other way the | to execute the treaty a provision permitting the purchase of 

has now produced a third defenee, consisting ina general | supplies and the transshipment of fish. The Treaty of Wash- 


explanations. There never was a ease to which the | ington followed that of 1854 in its stipulations, and the Cana- 
» Qui excuse s'accuse Was more applicable than to this. | dian Government continued the purchase and transshipment privi- 

J Bradley has been singled out for attack in this matter not | lege, and then sought to make the United States pay for it. This 
d steadily in support of Hayes’s claim, but because, | claim the Commission has overruled, and the ehaneces are that the 

i the Florida case to admit evidence as to the ineligi- | Dominion Parliament will withdraw the privileges on the ground 

Vol elector at the date of his appointment—thus by implica- | that if they are not worth paying for they are not worth offering. 
the evidence showed ineligibility at that date | Primd facie, it seems absurd to ask people to pay for the privilege 
he eounted—he subsequently in the Louisiana | of buying goods in your store; but there is no question that it in- 
date of appointment was clear, | ereases, in some degree, the value of the fisheries to Americans Dy 

» difference whether the eleetor was | enabling the fishermen to stay out longer. The Commission proba- 

lh) ne it such date, provided that he qualified before 4 bly think, however, that this advantage to the Americans is offset 
1) change ot y saved Hlayes’s title, and was compati- , by the advantage to the Canadians of any sales they make, and is, 


LOST but it wes ene of these things which even- ‘ tun lie w, too remote to he ap mreciable. 
YP} 
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The week has been a lively one in Central Bul On ‘I to the south of the t 
day, September 4, thers s some severe fighting at Kadikoi, th oficial ho 
] t Lite L} 1 1, of the Ri an » th «ail roof R 1 Litt he 
cehul Both contending f pro L to ] een lL onsu Ol x. Ww 
t driven back the assail ith @ l On the t ‘ ( to 1 ‘ | 
] the Turks, und l yi a ched t Pwellth Rus- direct rep otf Ley ¢ 
ian Corps, near Rustehuk, on the whole line. The main Its ecived here to the hour « 
were made on the positions at Kat elevo and Ablava (or Oblanoyvs), | theatre of the war in Asia has been it 
on the Kara Lom, opposite Biela. Atter six hours’ fighting against From Herzegovina we have coneurrent re 
overwhelming numbers, the Russians at Katzelevo were forced to | the Montenegrins of the Turk N 
fall back behind the river, “with great loss,” as they officially ac- | few hundred men. 
knowledge. Mehemet Ali Pasha puts this loss as high as three S 
thousand. The column at Ablava, west of the Lom, maintained its The newspapers have been hay 
positions, after a gallant contest. On Thursday there was an armis- during the week in making out a certain =“ Re ¢ ( 
tice for the burial of the dead, on the expiration of which the Rus- | ef various places in the United States, to be Osman | 
sians at Ablava, finding resistance hopeless, as the enemy had forced | Manding the troops at Plevna. The sto a ( 
the positions on the river to the north of them, evacuated the place, | SWindling divers persons in this eount 
retiring towards Biela. On Friday, all the Russian divisions still | incontinently made a pasha in the Egypt 
stationed in the vicinity of the upper Kara Lom were hurriedly | Seen as the war broke out the authorit U ( 
withdrawn in the same = direction, those on the lower united of him, claimed him for a | hee 
strenm about the same time retiring to a fortified cunp at Trstenik The Khedive then: surrendered 
and to the banks of the Danube at Metchka, west of Pirgos, | Hie of Widdin—the most important 
the ferry (or bridge) communications at which latter place are re- | thene: he marched ot { 
ported to have been broken up by the Turks. On Saturday the | Russians by sit Gown 
supply-trains of the Crown Prince’s forces at Biela were moving | flan! It was curious to ( 
across the Yantra, some of them as far back as Pavlo, indi- | information about + Clay Cra 
cating a general retreat behind that river, both banks of the | people Knew him he: 
Lom and Kara Lom, from the Danube to the Balkans, having been | doubt that he was really © 
recovered. by the Turks by a concerted series of vigorous attacks, | cle nes * that * Crawtord’s mothe 
each of which was courageously met, but cach, strange to hear, by | (Crawford) had left the country, but ¢ 
“creatly outnumbered forces.” There was also some fighting south- | Tt now appears that no American named ¢ 
east of Tirnova, but none, or almost none, it appears, at the Shipka Khedive’s service, and that 0 un 1? 
pass. The bulk of Suleiman Pasha’s army is again reported te have | expected—an Asiatic Mussulman, and i! ‘ 
crossed the Balkans. bably operating, not against the R 

= - house-keepers of the Qld World, \ 

Vhile the army of the Crown Prince has thus been pressed back | doubtless often turned. 
by that of Mchemet Ali to the Yantra and the Danube, the other 
Russian main army has been actively engaged in its aggressive The imy fact in the 3 : | 
movement against Osinan Pasha. The attempt to turn the Tur- | Th’ers, C ¢ lL « i 
kish positions at Pleyna, and to “prepare a Sedan” by move- ince Was made at St. Germain on t : 
ments west of the Vid, on the east bank of whieh Osman leans, | address. he said amene other tl I 
seems to have been given up as svon as the comparative | lic as the only government possible in F 
barrenness of the victory of Lovatz was made manifest by the , unable to put anything in its place, 
appearance of the Turks in a fortified position, northwest of that | establishment are the real disturbers ot 
town, the day after its capture with heavy sacrifices by the | ists, whom France will soon eall to ace 
overwhelining force under Meretinski and Skobeleff. The bulk | rial damage they have this vear intliet 
of the victorious force was called back to join the Grand Duke | offered him a publie funeral, but Mad I] 
Nicholas before Plevna, where it now forms the extreme left, adjoin- | she could eontrol thi ‘ , 
ing Bogot; and the Rumanian army, under Prince Charles, which | So he was buried privately on Saturd 
had been resting on the Danube, and was expected to operate in friends, but in the presence of a vast 
Osman’s rear, Was likewise brought over to his front, where it occu- | perfect orders at the little ¢ rch of N | le Lorette, 
pies a part of the Russian centre, the right extending to ; point Archbishop of Paris having ised the M ; A 
opposite Grivitza. Both the Imperial and Grand-Ducal headquarters | delivered at the grave by M Gil s a , and Ad 
having been moved nearer to the place of action, from Gorni Stu- | Pothuau, M. Jules sin c! ry ‘There j ch b 
deni and Bulgareni, the operations against Plevna were begun late | Monarchists which is in some deg or the Republic 
on Thursday, Sept. 6, with a foree estimated by the London News’ the Young Benapartists having fallen out with the Old. and both 
correspondent at about 100,000 men, including 32.000 Rumanians with the Levit sts. The B partist ] surging the M | 
and 10,000 cavalry, with 250 guns. At dusk the troops approached | to perform a ¢ et nea « clare “ tate of siege,” alt 
Plevna, and in the night erected batteries on heights surrounding there is not the sl] est sign of disorder; but the Gover 
the Turkish fortifications. Fire from siege guns was opened on t! papers indignantly deny the can be persuaded into anything « 
morning of Friday, and continued till night. But “nowhere does the l por k, pertine 
Turkish artillery seem in the least degree dominated,” the News’ enough, why. when ihe yoimuch prosecution of newspaype 
correspondent telegraphed. =“ The formidable Turkish redoubt at > going on, these sheets hot pursued for making treason 
Grivitza holds its own,” while at the other extremity “the village of | suggestions. 7 prose bof Gambetta for his speech at L 
Radishevo is blazing.” TI cannonade was vigorou lv renewed | in the « rse ¢ ph Ll that. should the eleetions go Rey 
on Saturday, a heavy siege batter ver Chicily acti cainst the | ] t Marshal te subi to it cr resign, hi 
Giivitza redoubt, and an array of field batteries on the lett. TI n his s ce to thi “Vuprisopment and a fine ¢ (to 
Russian centre and right approwehed within twelve or fourteen | fran An appeal will probably save him from imprisonment 


hundred yards of the fortiiications, and the leit eceupied | t for election, and perhaps before the new Assembly meet 





The 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE CHANGES. 
revyil | removal of Collector Arthur and Naval Office 
| ( litie to a new ferment, and may perhap 
est of the strength of Mr. Hayes’s administration 
thd il of the troops from South Carolina and 
It the ne ippointees are to be, as is intimated, repre 
usin nterests and of civil-service reform, the 
t reform lapplaud the step, while regretting that it 
wen taken some time ago. No good cause Was ever pushed 
une the lead p of its enemies or its lukewarm 
Nabor upposes that Mr. Arthur or Mr. Cornell is ¢ 
dof the principle nneunced in the Presidentv’s recent orde1 
holder The hostility of the latter has been ostentatioush 
ntemptuou hown in his neglect to resign the chairman- 
of the State Committee and bis membership of the National 
( ( ind all that is asserted for the former is a sort of puz 
ity like that of the Fillmore Whigs toward the Republi- 
hen finally compelled to choose between them and the 
Demien Nobody professes in) behalf of Arthur, Simmons, o1 
Putt nvthing more than mechanical compliance with the order, 
uch obedienee as a smart criminal lawver might be able to 


ed removal from office 


rgeney of anticipat 


het Ly such agents that the civil service is to be 


Lnew system put in force, is like 


say ing that the 


Ru no armies should not be ofticered by Turks, or that the inter- 
ests of the church should not be committed to intidels. The fact 
th Mr. Haves has been slow to see the absurdity of expecting old 


pporte of the spoil stem to become useful reformers has led 
IV persons to suspect some serious division in his eouncils—some 
betraval of principle by which the substance of reform was to be 
acriticed to the shadow, and the whole brought into popula 
contempt. A step is new promised which will go far to dis 


pel uch doubts and to bring on the contliet bet 


ween Opposimeg ice as 


o that the masses of the people in both parties may take an im 
mediate interest and share init. In no other way can the reform 
become permanent and lasting It is earnestly to be hoped that all 


nembers of the 


y}¥ 


‘Senatorial cabal” to whom patronage is indis- 


nsable and eivil-service reform intolerable, will have the courage 


of their opinions and will join battle soon after the assembling of 
Congres Nor need the Democrats be behindhand. They, too, 
inust take a position on the matter in issue, and must cast their 
votes one way or the other. The troops are no longer vexing them 
in the Southern States, and it beeomes them, as well as the Re- 
publicans, to learn a new shibboleth. A debate in the autumn and 


likely to arise from the President's 
order to offiee-holders, and his changes in the personnel of the New 
Yor be 


chanve that could po siblv take place. 


early winter on the questi 


ms 
li 
} 
i 


k Custom-house, would the 


most Wholesome atmospheric 
Exception is taken to the proposed changes in the Custom- 
on the 


HHOOLENe 
' = 


ground that the President, in his letter of acceptance, 
declared himself in tavor of the principle of permanency in office so 
| as personal character remained untarnished and the perform- 
Exeeption is also taken to the order to 
oftice-holders on the ground that the right to be a leader in polities, 

nal to be y 


t 


e of duties satistactory. 


rominent in enucuses and conventions, is one of the in- 


tlienable rights of the American citizen, and that the Executive’s 
order to the contrary, as regards those holding official positions, is 
nh unwarrantable invasion of that right. It is a sufficient answer 


to the tirst objection to say that the President in his letter of accept- 


nee deseribed 


a system which he desired to see put in foree, and 


ch he pledged himself, if eleeted, to aid in establishing. If it 
were pr le to establish it through the instrumentality of its ene- 
nies such an objection might have some force, but since the attempt 


must necessarily prove abortive, he is bound to select agents and 
known to be friendly to it. As to the right of all 
be leaders in politics, any ottice-holder to whom. that 
more pre 
ot 


instruments 
citizens to 


vht is 


‘lous than his office has a speedy and effectual 
his handing in 


euns regaining shorn liberties by his 





ation. 
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= 
resignation. But there is a weightier answer. The President's 
order is intended to restore this much-esteemed right to several 
millions of people from whom it has been wrested by the 
office-holders themselves, The process by which these have 
obtained a monopoly of political leadership is Known to every 
ntelligent person, and the philosophy of it is perfectly simple. 


Every citizen attends to his private business first ; 
any time to spare, he may give it to those p affairs in whieh he 
has only interest with all others. The theory ot 
is, that this Common interest will attract all person 
Will of the com 
But If there be one elass whose private and 


then, if he has 
ublic 
a common our 


Government 
alike and thus secure the expression of the average 
business 


the 


munity. sole 
is polities, they will absorb and concentrate among 
of all as surely as 
though an oligarchy had been established by foree of law. 
els been cre 
the 
’s order is one st 


und it 
Arthur, Cornell, and Simmons. 


themselves 
other ela 


political rights and prerogatives se 
Such at 
has 


ated in this country by the spoils system, to breal 
The Presi 


is Wholesome as far as 


‘ 


host 
ep li 


needs tor its due e 


which is pressing need of the 


It 


reement 


thine, 
1 that direction. 


rf 


It goes, ie other captalis than 


Senator Conkling gave vent the other day to his anxicet: 


nN 
are 


V respect 
ing the deprivation of political rights with which we threatened, 


limore freely, 1 


That he and the 
torial cabal are highly exasperat dat the movements towards 


and we are led to hepe that he will deliver hims« i\ and 


by, on this all-important subject. rest of the Sena 
civil 


service reform is sufficiently manifest from many signs in the politi- 


| cal tirmament, but they have kept their feelings under such good 


command that we suspect they have found the majority of t 
on the side of the President. A mumober of Sta 


=u he people 


te conventions have 
been held since the oftice-holding order was promulgated, but no 
There 


\W hole 


resolution condemning it has been passed or even offered. 

that the 
agreed to last vear at Cincinnati, and subsequently ratified by 
Mr. Hayes, is so well rooted in publie favor that the 
leaders who intended to ignore it at the time they all 


ure some grounds, therefore, for believing whit 


party 

Veting for 
owed it to go into 
the platform, and who now cordially detest it, dare not make open war 


upon it. The last thing they expected to obtain was a President in- 
it. Whether 
bitter enough to cause an open rupture we 
New } 


but large as iti 


clined to execute their disappointment in this regard is 


shall soon see, for the 
‘ork Custom-house is a hornet’s nest of uncommon dimensions ; 
j and if Mr. Haves 
stands tirm in his purpose he will presently tind the people at ] 


. the country is somewhat larger, 


11s 


back. 
THE DEATH OF M. THIERS. 
= profound sensation produced in France by the death of Thiers 
is, unhappily, an illustration not only of the popular reverence for 
the deceased statesman but of the slenderness of the hold of the Re- 
publican leaders on the popular mind, and yet Republicans have 
never before cut nearly so good a figure before the country as at this 
The attack on them on the l6th of May was really totally 
of the party or its 
representatives, and could only be justitied, if justified at all, by the 
notion so firmly held in French conservative circles, that in a repub- 
lic, or at all events in a French republic, the most extreme men are 
sure in the end to get the mastery. Therefore, no matter what the 
actual leaders may now say, the things which the most violent writers 
and speakers are saying are pointed out as what the leaders will be 
saying a year or two hence. The principal argument used against 
the party is, in short, the argument of inevitable tendency, to which 
the moderation of the majority in the Assembly and the temperance 
of Gambetta’s speeches furnish no answer or an insufficient answer. 
The reply is always: ‘That is all very fine; but don’t vou know 
that if things are allowed to go on as they are you will be outbid 
and east aside very shortly, and Ordinaire and Madier de Montjau, 
and who knows what other demagogues from the slums, will take 
your place? This is what has happened under like circumstances 
hitherto, and this is what will happen again until the character of 
Frenchmen and the nature ef democracy are changed,” 


moment. 


unprovoked by any positive acts or policy 
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This—the only serious charge Gambetta and his followers had | who mi be counted on to use it for 
to meet—they met in the only feasible way, lw declaring that M. remorselessly. It would seem, theret 


t 


Thiers was their leader, that it was to his hands they would if they | stances, the nation coul 


L atford it 


aif (lL TUStl 
could give the executive power, and that nobody could suppose that | and of government under constitutional to 
he would either carry the Republic down hill or be supplanted by | tendence or guarantee of an old) man of « 1 
ranting orators from Belleville. Proclamation of this fact was made | tions were to take place on the day orig talked of —1 
in a very conspicuous and, to M. Thiers, most eratifving way, in the | inst.—there would be good reason. to 
Assembly during the debate immediately preceding the dissolution, | panie, but as they have been set down tor the Mth of © 


When an allusion of M. Fourtou enabled the whole Opposition to rise | Republican leaders will have tull opport 


and with shouts of applause point to M. Thiers as the ‘liberator of | if they can. Phat they feel warmed 


the territory.” It was, however, as much as to say that even if | from Gambetta’s nomination of M. Gre tot M. 
Republicans were dangerous, Republicans under him could not do | as nominal chief of the party, as M. Grevy' t 
much misehiet. conjure with. He is a respectabl 

His great popularity at the time of his death was due of course | late been rather a weak President of the Ass 
proximately to his eminent services in bringing about peace and | For the rest, they are giving proofs ot 
paving off the German invaders. But he was selected for this duty | wisdom, and considerable electioneer 


by the first Assembly which met after the war, owing to the fact that | articles have a tone of sobriety and « 
he was bevond ail question the foremost man in France—the only man | importance of details which thes 

of prominence, indeed, not connected with the Empire or responsible | of this kind betore. © Moreover, they 
for its faults, who was known to and trusted by the nation at large. 


ing about a general resort all ove 


His political experience was cnormous. He appeared in public | of defence against the arbiti Md 

life almost immediately after 1830, and had during all the vicissi- | won a considerable mumber ot 

tudes of the ensuing forty years been a conspicuous politician, and a | prefects of police Phe law) passed Ls7 

still more conspicuous political littérateur. During that period there | positive manner the exclusion 

has been no great event in French history with which he has not | of the officers of the Government, but eM 

been intimately associated, and no French statesman of eminence of | evade it by refusing to . 

whom he has not been a leading colleague or leading antagonist. | not promise to refrain from selling Repu | 


For success of this kind it was, of course, even more necessary that | many of the courts, with unwoented 


he should be a genuine son of the soil than an able speaker or | unlawful and void. The Mini 


Writer, and he was all three combined. He was indeed a Freneh | ing a eredit in advance of the approm \ 
bourgeois of the Restoration in bis whole mental and moral composi Republican press threatet T 
] | 


tion. He had only to interrogate himself to know how the French | pursuit for a violation of the constitution. 
middle class thought and felt. That he should bave been the onlv | all monev raised in this wa Never before. I=L 


politician of the first class left to drag the country out of the mire of | government in Franee displaved so 


In71 was, of course, a striking example of the blighting effects of the | law. or been so open in the use of ; 
imperial rule, and no more terrible and skilful indictment of the | election, but certainly never before have t ! 
Empire was ever drawn than was contained in his speech in 1870 op- | measures with so much dis 

posing the war. The terse summing up at the close, ** There are no As to the prospeets, the Repub 


more faults of which you can be guilty,’ was a phrase Which ran | of the election of 187#, 








through the country like wildfire, and drew fresh sting and bitter- | Out of 7.870,42 s 
ness from the subsequent disasters. the Republic, giving it an abs 1] 3] 

But probably no man in France was more responsible for the | mainder were divided between the B 
Empire than he—none more responsible for the slow and unsteady | In other words. 45 per cent. of the qual 172.61 
erowth in France of the constitutional régime. The * History of the for the Republic and 5s per « ) ) 
Consulate and Empire,’ by the wonderful halo it threw eround the | tied voters the Monarchists got 16 
military despotism which succeeded the first Republic, and by the cent. Of the fi r, the Em] got 14 
extent to which it made national greatness and prosperity seem to | The geographical distribution of the Re 
depend on a haughty or aggressive foreign policy, unquestionably | hopetul. It holds sixty departments in Fi 
fostered the state of mind which led to the endorsement of the cozp ents Algeria and the three ¢ 
état, and the melancholy prostration of France betore the band ot that of the Mo S 
military adventurers which ruled her during the following twenty | twenty-seve! 
vears. It had much to do, too, with goading the unfortunate empe- p 
ror into the attack on Prussia, for Thiers made the safety and wel- 
are of France dependent in the main on her being surreunded by SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 
small and subservient states. He approved of the expedition to Rome SEPTEMBER &, 1877. 
n 149, and he made the liberation of Italy the subjeet of his bitter- aes just returned from a few cs’ stay in Virginia, it has 
«et taunts in the speech above referred to. His devotion to the curred to meas probable that 4 les id be interested 
amy, too, and his keen interest in its organization and discipline. hearing hi w such changes in Southern .and tone of thought, and 
weful as they may have been, had something ominous about them. ‘ nomial outlook as cou l n | 
Astatesman of a higher type, but of a type which does net seem in | ! id travelled in that reg _ . ae sabi 

P ‘ Ww twenty vears s l s ta wint sing the Cotton Stat , 
oui day to grow on French soil, would have been aftlicted, even it seers yt SENG MILER GORI i perigee 
flatiered, by tinding himself so necessary to the country as he was 7 Br le i i ilileeede Read’ tales ‘thanuk: aliiails Ai tlie ad 
g g 


saventy-three rears old. and after she it been wan ' 
when he Was eventy thi : sou old, and after she had cen wan slaverv, thoug! NALOUs, Were exultant and d fiant, and the possibility a] 
deriag in the wilderness tor cighty years. a separate political future had begun to take definite shape in the pub 

I his death should now scare the electors to a sufficient degree to ing. at least in the Gulf States. Iam unable to compare the economic 





bring about a Republican defeat, it would of course be a most 
disheartening revelation of their want of confidence in their own gay, because both slavery and agriculture in Virginia differed then i 
institutions and in their public men, for there is no disorder, or many important respects from slavery and agriculture further South. 


sign of disorder, in France, and the army is in the hands of a man But the habits and modes of thought and feeling bred by slavery were 


condition of that part of the country at that time with its condity 
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ss domestic life. I ta 
11 ie one; and, no matter o1 
1 by our opinions on t a 
| i Pinions 1 
1} sand society ft { 
{ | US] 1, ( i! 
i { th and { i 1 
Mngland which | eht ult Ss 
sense of strong and deen rita 
) lik 1} wl , felt 


mm had been suddenly opened | 
ll things were debatable, and where 
til ies. The negro, too, about 
h whom IT used to make it a point 
from his mas ter when I was staving 
’ ‘ | , j y 


‘ med 


than about any poor man. I found 


lise him as to discu sheen o7 
i 

bout him just you had them 

1 instead of the stereotyped or- 

1 ¥ ¢ 





it is diflieult to give ar who 
} + ; ] t f 
| \ «iety an idea of e dif- 
jjition at the South. In short on 
mentioning the change, ** Yes, sir, 


{ moral relations with the rest 


ire now open at the South in con- 


exactly ; but then the limitations 
peculiar to the South ; they are 
urse of two parties to a blood 


Vy cone- 


red menorwomen. The events 


but you are hardly at liberty to de- 


se them of ** rebe 


ntant rebels. Doubth 


that the war was a gigantic 
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: er they had to le ni over in 1 homes and in the midst i 
\ i : iin WwW : 
{ 1 i | \ ( 1} uw hi ! 
} 1 
cid ! ! | lati 
~ i 1 ? } ‘ 
| of A toil 
= } ; ' 
\ 1 during t It) nded one of 1 t 
thedral at Levden, wi ! her to chant 
on hearing that the be army wus gon but, the music sud- 
denly dy r out, the air was filled with th: nuinds of sobl r if 
Levdeners, ho ver, wi weak and hal irved per ml weeping ov l 
g deliverance ; these South Carolinians were weeping before end! 
I vel tand hopeless poverty. I doubt much if any community in 
t] iodern world was ever so ruthlessly brought face to face with what 
is sternest and hardest in human life; and those of them who hay 
looked at it without flinching have something which any of us may envy 
them. 
But t 1 T think it would be a mistake to suppose that Sout! 
fthe w hy wful, At the close, and for se 
ds, they undoubt felt fiercely and bitterly, and hated whil 
they wept ; and this was the primal difficulty of reconstruction, Fre- 
quently in conversation I heard some violent speech or act occurring soon 
after the war mentioned with the parenthetical explanation, ‘* You know, 


‘ 
I felt very bitterly at that time.” But, then, I have always heard it from 


who are to-day FO ni-temmne read, cons iliatory, and ho " f il, ‘ l 


33 from which 1} 


inference, which so many Northern politic inns find it so hard to swallow, 


desirous of cultivating good relations with Northerne 
» produces on Southern its usual effects. What 
would har 


Blaine 





are a peculiar t pre Lune no etrect h er, 
and who feel al ity years ago just as they 
feel al t thing hago. The fact nowever, 
that they are in 1 human 1 a i ly 

done for their hearts and } 1s what it | one for the old Vireinia 
battle-fields. There was not in 1865 a f » standing bety 3 

Potomae and Gordonsville, and but few, if any, undamaged h " 


Manassas Junction the other day there were a 


nl several houses at the station; t 
blooming in the yard, and crowds of young men and 
r Sunday clothes were gathered from the 


When I 


] 


passed 
-looking tavern a 
flowers were 
wemen in thei 


country around to 
see a base-ball match, and a well-til : 


eed and smiling farm- 
The only trace 
I fights was a rude graveyard filled, as a large sign informed us, 
“the Confederate Dead.” All the 1 
Springs the road ran hi 
neaccful as if the tide of war had not rolletl over thi 


} 
ea 


ection, 


untry stretched before my eyes in every di: 





t of the way down to 1] 





throug h looked as prosperous a 


m inside a hundr 


sible to talk with the farmers ten minutes without 


bus 9 


years, and it is impo 


an and Anglo-Saxon they are. 





the war is history—tender, touching, and hereic history if you will, but 


having no sort of connection with the practical life of to-day. Some of us 
. ° 7 
] 


at the North think their minds are occupied with schemes for the assassi- 








nation and spoliation of negroes, and for a ‘*new re 
minds are really occupied with making money, and the 





ns on the negro are confined to getting him to work fo 


low wages. His wages are low—forty cents a day and rations, whic 





cost ten cents—but he is content with it. IT saw negroes si 


ment at this rate, and glad to get it ; and in the making of the bargaii 
‘could be more commercial, apparently, than the relations of tie 
? 
l 





They were evidently laborer and employer to each other, aid 





nothing more, 
Th te of things on two farms which I visited may serve as illustr: 
( | p of I t 1Will¢h il ing ill ove I . 
wo hundred miles apart. On one of 2,000 acres there were, bifore 
the war, about 150 slaves of all ages. The owner, at emancipation, put 
them in wagons and deposited them in Chio. Ilis successor now vorks 
t} a ? tion with twelve hire 11 1, who see to his eattle, of Which he 
raises and feeds large herds. His cultivation is carried on on sl hy 
white tenants. He has an overseer, makes a snug income, and spends a 
ood part of his winters in Baltimore and New York. He laughs when 
vou esk him if he regrets sl Nothing would induce him to take 
( f 150 men, women, and children, furnishing perhaps thirty able- 
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bodied men, littering the house 1 a rm of Jazy servants, and mak- — self-satisf nas vou ean ¢ ve for 
| ing | drafts on the t-hou and ¢ -crib, and runni up « - he | man to 
See The other v ena nt nor the\ i nt , \ { lad } ‘ 
sc} c man,” with t lswarm of negroes dwhow ! t clas I 
debt. j i an r} \ ’ fy) - ty } } vf t ’ 
paid and ri to a small place, w with { Mh r ft} 
! ] livi an T! ; = . ner, Ist vd Poe niy- M n I | ~ ‘ ry 
fiv \ | ith t hands in t busy : 1 th in | | lon. 1 four Vv v { 
\ ti } 1 t 1 \ ( it i eel ? il T r ~j 1pel I i di YT i {! id \ by ‘ i | . ’ \ 
I [3 I} raisable and i intent on the ke nid t! never : he pl \ ot \ king t 
‘ ri! made by } neic! sas if } lived in Illi S ¢ tine i had heard the 1 Is si > i! } 
Carse of Gowrie. He was led by Colonel Waring’s book to try tile- nrunning waterexcept t Thames, ‘I 
draining, and made the tiles for the purpose on his own land. Ile | townst k took in country sights and 
Was SO Sut ‘now manufactures and sells tiles extensively to | beyond description. It would have staggered even Dr. J 
others. Tt ult {o meet at praises of Cheapside. Th vy begged to be ; ved 1 
vith their faces turned away from the old times more completely than | night, and shrunk from the idea of having to return to t 
these, more averse to the old plantation ways; and, as far as I could learn = The same craving for the country, and hatred the town, t 
or hear, they are fair specimens of the kind of men who are taking pos- | sion of every one at this tin fthe year, ¢ of I 
session of the Old Dominion. Their neighbors consist of three classes : , plague-stricken city, every one who ean ma t 
men who had by extraordinary exertions saved some or all of their land very vear one hears a great deal about t! 
after the war, and had by borrowing or ee zing managed to stock it, . Commons rising for the grouse-shooting, and every \ 
and are now prospering by dint of close management and constant at- earnest Radicals who taunt the Goven ! ' 
tention, on the Northern plan; voung and enterprising men who had = ment, it is all the same—with sacrificit 
bought at low rates from original proprietors whom the war left hopeless- | national ] ime of killing grouse upon t 1° fA 
ly involved, and too old or incapable to recover ; and a sprinkling of | no hirds to shoot,” said Mr. Sullivan, the 1 ! ] 
Northern and English s, of which latter class I shall say some- ; day, amid the cheers of the Radicals, { 
thing in another letter, for their history is curious, , Tory gentry opy , wi recating t \ 
I may observe in concluding this, as helping to a better understanding | have no birds to shoot,” he repeated, and w toc 
of the 1 l and intelectual change, as well as the material one, which I, willing to sit on through September. TT) ! \ 
think the South is undergoing, those at the North who took part in | such taunts as these against the ministry ; but they 
the anti-slavery conflict and still throb with some of its passions, and who the grouse they sneer I 
still do a large part of Northern speaking and writing about the Sou country. The 1211 \ t 
prob! rit is since the war began. To have any mature id has been fixed uper conn 
rem: regime at the South a Southern man must now lament, | t] i voy lov 
be for very nearit. To have taken part in public af- not o7 ndred and 1 \ 
fairs or managed any industrial enterprise before the war he must bi t and all the 1 t 
about fifty. The men of twenty-five to forty into whose hands the con- | nected with them who, in Mr. Sullivan's words, : 
duct of Southern socicty has actually passed were mere boys when the | shoot.” Itis not the ‘birds’ that bring about the } 
war broke out, have but 1d | exhaustion of 1 i nd the eravit ! 
fears and prejudices of I ; o marks the extrem c Of 4 it f 1 ‘ . 
from what I have seen ps what is most to be feared mail p the fashionable vw lof I 1 T 
at the South just now is that the generation coming on the stage will | and a fashi ble woman with marriageal da s 
imitate the North only too closely in the pursuit of wealth, harder for t three hottest months of the year tl f 
— exhausted by the heat and du 1 bus 
F don s n. All the f s of life is ta it 
LONDON OUT OF TOWN, air they have been breathing in places of amusement, and tl daily } 
Lonpon, August 20, 1877. ee ee ee ee orice a , aes oe 
< Lor nan ibe the fr 1 rar | oiy | ‘ . ‘ } 
| ONDON has at last gone out of town for the holidays. Since the 15th | euperation by living, or pretendine to 
4 of July the haunts of the fashionable world had commenced throwing | rackety life than what they ] 
of their swarms, and now the parks are deserted and the most crowded | Lon f t] lof July. } 
thoroughfares are desolate. The fecling that the people are going out of | } sar cen \ ar t ; 
town is a curious one and difficult to analyze. There is a sense of virtu- i! | des 
ous self-satisfaction, simular to the sense of superiority that you feel when | masters ; 1 ra to { to Ti 
you are out and about in an early summer morning when all yourfriends | singen. and the w: | t 
are in bed, mixed with a feeli s that is less pleasing to you | go | rs 
as a representative of the s It is not only that there are | t] ves. It is | P 
fewer carriages, and that you 1f your usual route without , circums . Six hundred | \ who eee 
being jostled, or that you find one acquaintance now for every fifteen that — accustomed to their ts will not - in to beanie iisoral y " 
you found a month ago. It is mo: iat. There is something of | grou no grouse, P t1 | sued ln ie. 11 “ 
the despair ef solitude about the ti pass houses W you could ve. s] \ l keen her month 
drop in, and where you did drop in to time, and i ire sh Forty 1 c lif t. D » the st ver the Reform 
sternly against vou with a cold. inhospitable sl] ng drawn over t B R21 Sp) J { : sal 
] : t H 
Phere Ds driv y thet y stations crowded w rrag | to tl : { 
containing a ite-f l r an exhausted lady’s \ r during . rs; and 
+ x 1 > \ ? - . 4 
wtot — e ’ 1 Wi a shes $s ago V t 1 i did 
ir out {heir own doors except in the strictest i f pro- ' ] \ , , natural. « 
ure V lering about in si -jackets and hat ! : we: ‘ 1 didi nerrecat : h in L 
an oO isional ly} ) l ! ? st | ( i - $ i V vas es} a if ey ] { 
(whe l I th . t I } e upwil 
husbar 1), in English dy’s tra. M4 3S. 1 rei i - ] * ~ tv Wa Yerently gt a | 
sand other indications thet an I 1 season | ’ { peo} { ris icv of birth and by inheritance « {] 
from Ww! NW there is no resuryre ! vou ae ; ! lth prof 1 | ] | 
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vy | “ 
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4 » es 
it mm \ t 
' t 1) ’ 
} j h up 
t { hive i } \ 
i l i f Lor Ih peole 
{ i“ rtl f I than 
i 1h padi ! \- 
) | ‘ t, or nt of the 
| Hey ! 1 t it it ! tin t 
( ity Hrcornantole 1 professional 
l ! ( ! itil \ I 
| Ing per 
\ d these ped vo to If | were t 
\ L fined mi f embarked upon a 
ts and pleasure fo mv countrvmen 
! I think | 1} postpone—like the Seotch 
toatl nient season 
( orrespondence, 
THE BLACK LIST OF REPUDIATION. 
Is NA N 
I pure f the las issue ol your paper, 
Bond 7 of the St. Louis, fron Mountain & Southern 
nad sig lL by S.G. & G.C. Ward in behalf of Messrs 
& ( | 1 inst the proposed action of the 
d d r step in the rigl lirection against the too- 
in f pud n, so fashionable at the present time in 
and Sta This doctrine, so pernicious, so destruc- 
rand he r, | propose to contribute my mite to mal 
1 finance profitable by publishing in a standing ad- 
he f t} t your valuable pay ra list of all the coun- 
hat have ny iy been false to their promises by fail- 
blig t maturity To secure this I] will co ute 
i he bey e of afund that will enable you to 
these repudiatin ties and States constantly before 
diti that there is a sufficient amount subscribed to 
\ t blish tl advertisement for five vea idd- 
i to time t nt sof such other counties and States 
e tl blizat sd ig the tin ment | 
ill y t forthem to negotiate 1 loan 
t tow t t 1 of 1 pul sentl nt that 
“ irl nad pract S 
\ 
t] Ss nt I presume you are far r 
. ! your paper may lint sted 
tot uel thu d in striking a | it the 
] fal mutt creat 
a . 1! ! \ i} 1} [Issue OF Y Pari 
AGRICULTURAL DISHONESTY 
” Tue Nation 
dd an inst to those you give in an editorial of 
t dis] y of me f our agricultu ymnmu- 
f Vi higan, a few vears ago, tne Stat courts de- 
| Is by mun ties to have been uncon- 
nendments wet proposed by the | tul 
el vthed et These were a voied down, 
h only such diluted honesty as to au- 
, h had issued bonds before the decision of 
: vote on the question of paying thei 
t the amendment, as I re- 
e chiefly t iral district where no bonds had 
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Happily, the United States courts helped the municipalities to the 
pt re ( payin their debts. alt] igh th could not Wipe out the stain 
he popu \ hich were not whi ss disgraceful than those of 
of Minnesota. F. 
LITERATURE AT YALE 

fo THE Eprror or ‘I NATION 
Su \ correspondent in the last number of the Ve/fion makes use of 
trecent article in the Hartford Courant as the text for a discourse on 
the literary shortcomings of Yale College. The s; rticle has also 
rved to excite a discussion of the subject in the columns of the Hvening 
Post. The contributors to this discussion have been in every instance, I 
believe, friends of the college, and, in so far as their criticisms have been 
Ls} d by «a wish to see Yale take rank with Harvard as a centre of lite- 
ry influ ire worthy of a respectful hearing. But they have 
WL On ints a confusion of thought and an ignorance of the 
in the ich ought not, in justice to the college, to go uncor- 

I eG. 

In the first place, the showing made by Yale is by no means so poor as 
» throw her upon the defensive. Lf your correspondent had looked more 


wre fully through his triennial catalogue, he would have found 


among 





the gradnate ie lust fifty vears not merely the names of Percival and 
Donald G. Mitchell, but likewise those of N. P. Willis, Horace Bushnell, 


Bristed, and OF no 


he 


somewhat 


. Charles Astor 


fairly be sa 


Theodore Winthrop. 
hus failed to any emi- 
further back, the 
Pierpont and Hillhouse are certainly worthy to be named Percival ; 
and studied at Yule but have left college before 

celving a degree are to be found James Fenimore Cooper of the class of 
1806 and E. C. Stedman of The latter belong to Yale 
the sense in which Bryant belongs to Williams and has elways 
been claimed by Williams. to 


ion of the 


id that 


To 


one of these can if attain °° 


in literature proper.” £0 poets 
with 
among those who have 


the class of RY 
same 
This list is alone sufficient refute the as- 


Yale 1s : 
No other college in the country except Harvard 


writer in the Courant that **less literarv than many 


f the inferior colleges.” 


can point to an equal record, 


But let it be admitted that no graduate | 


has mwac 


1 


mad 


of Yale 
! 


\merican letters as have been 


any such 
ions to 


1 Thoreau : 


nent contribut 
Lowell, Holm 


pressly by the ¢ 


by Emer- 


perm 


son, the inference which is drawn 


and impliedly 


s, an CX- 
‘ourant writ by ndent— 


vans follows. It surely will not be pretended that any of the 


er, 


the coll rc is 


your correspe 


responsible for this deficiency—by 


writers mentioned owes bis achievements to impulses derived in early 
youth from the college instrucior in rhetoric and English literature.  In- 


vard College 


of asserting that when Emerson, Lowell, ete.. were 


deed, without any special knowledge about the history of Hai 
I will take 


undergraduates there was absolutely no instruction in E 


the risk 
rature 
only of 


Uv ac- 





’ 


matic study of English literature ha 

The liter 
‘generation graduated at Harvard between the years 1820 and 
of which, 


It was a 


riven in the college. The syst: 


late vears been introduced into any college curriculum. 


1840 is due to far otherand larger causes, some is you have very 


rly pointed out, have long ceased to operate. 


Boston 


prope time of great 


social and religious excitement. and Eastern Massachusetts 


venerally were the theatre of an extraordinary revolution in thought 
\\ h but feebly affected the rest of the country, but ander whose stimu- 
luting influences the young men at Cambridge lived and grew. Thoreau 
suid that he owed nothing to the college beyond the use of its library. 


more grateful in acknowledgment of their debts to 
but it will not be doubted, I think, that the real teschers of 
neration are to be sought for outside of the ranks of the Harvard 
that the 


und Longfellow was the result of any exceptional excellence 


have heen 
\lma Mater, 


that 


Others 





faculty. Or will it be claimed 


Ilawt 


in the 


literary eminence reached by 
hore 
rhetorical instruction given at Bowdoin in 1825 7 
that the 


create literary genius in his pupils. 


The fact is 


most faithful and competent instructor cannot 


; ¢ 
Maton, 


He cannot impart wit, imag 


humor, originality—anv of those qualities which make a successful writer, 
The professor of English may perhaps wrouse in his classes a taste for re 


ing : he may direct them to the best sources, may give them facts, may 
teach them to form critical estimates of what they read, and in all t] 
but how far « j 


ways may help to make them wood readers ; an he 


make them writers ? 
The professor of rhetoric, again, may point out to his scholars the more 
obvious vices of style in their written themes. He may draw their atten- 


tion to a grammatical error, an awkward or obscure phrase, a wrong use 
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of a figure or of a word : he mav show them how their themes ¢ ! have been taken as true by the majority of I" 

etter ethodized—may give goud gent ae | t ind w ! i hist INscriptions ona k-hewn shrine t¢ \} \ 
his besetting faults of manner ; but how far can this go towards making near New Paphos, at omn v know 
, young mana writer? Every one who has ever had anything todo wit Vog in his * Melanges d’ Arc} Uri 
correcting college themes will join with me in bearing witness that the il] represented as composed of arrov 
most discouraging cases are not those in which positive rhetorical offences — as T found n visiting the Ins eis qu ‘ 
most abound, but those which are so utterly featureless in ibstance and deep, rectangular cuts, very f ’ 
expression as to offer nothing for criticisin to lay bold upon, ‘To the pro- Vogiie’s unaccou ble repres ' - A 
ducer of this kind of stuf, erly ¢ ring what he shall do to “ir n Pari sreyy as NI Iter t 
prove his styie, it seems unkind to s You really have no occasion dohas been supp ee ;, 
forastvle” : yet such is often the mournful truth. Both the Cou wnt and the strokes are merely ornamet {att wit i Pas 
the Post based their « {the | ction at Yale on the | at the ends of a Roman T or H x il t 
(allesed) pr ss of the whelors’ ade last commencement. | sort, but itis not ssa y } Liars \ 

Vv sur ly cnnnot expect the profess rlish to zerife the addresses. rally | known the ins { s only % ’ 

Mh unfairness of jiidging work o by tin quality of his exeept mis If that has s 1} ny I 
scholars’ thinking on misccllaneous and self-chosen subjects is too evident | to blame fely, a 
to need pointine out. The ‘notorious and lamentable indifference ” | Had De Vogice ypyof the Lou 
towards the interests of Hterature which your correspondent mentions as beyond doubt that Dr. Bireh would hay { 
felt by **the body of government and instruction “has no existence. hi Brandis and his success Ll I \ \ 
fn ulty wre anxious and willing to pt mmote the study of IEenglish, and have present three very impo tit Pascrip sa ~ von ‘ 
appointed to that end a professor and an assistant-professor in the aca- by very faulty copies, which have misled and w may st 
demical department, and a professor in thes ientific school. Harvard | refer to (1) an unnumbered inscription int Briti M 
hi lone no more, it is, Of Course, Open to the critics of the college to publ exhibition, easily read ft = 
show that any or all of the instructors mentioned have turned out to | printed copies, of which two, slightly dia \ 

Incompetent persons, or have neglected their duties. But, if so, the bhune | 0 line tuscription in the Cesno Heetion N \ 
should be put where it belongs, and not upon the body of government and ment of atomb, of which the first impet t, utteriy 
instruction, whose intentions have been excellent, and whose provision | sible re ulings are still retained by S lat. ana M 


for instruction in English has been as liberal as the college purse could | ‘* Naked Archer” inscription, not yet d mel ise OF MS nis 














allow. characters, an | tl ul [ I 1 [ ‘ ’ » 

The Post and the Courant join in declaring that there has been no im- naccurately—and more’s the pity, 7 . 
provement in the methods of teaching English literature at Yale within | colne idences with the ITittit ss ser 
the last generation. This is, of course, untrue. Under Professor North- As to the origin of the Cy te Sy oe ‘ rs 
rop’s forerunner, a painstaking scholar and teacher, the nearest approach ismund, after visiting Cypru : 
to the studv of English literature was a course of lectures to the Senior pinion that it was deriv from t ' 

Class on Demosthenes’s * Oration on the Crown,’ undoubtedly a valuab! rrespondence Thad with him, T think i tas Tdo) that, x 
rhetorical exercise, but hardly to be called Engtish litt rature. Gentlemen | Origin, it plainly showed marks stn part 

who were graduated as late as 18G0 have told me that they never, while in | growth. This is plain ft he forms of s 1 
college, had heard the name of a single English author mentioned by an | g@mmated a and ¢. This, with other matters, [had ex] 
instructor to the class. It is. therefore, evident that there Aas been some with him in Beirnt, but tl stea uy Ws ud exp 
change in the methods of instruction in English within the last fifty | brought news of his deat! Mtl ‘ Dr. PD ; 

years. work over the Etruscan haracters } thre } 

It is true that, until the recent intreduction of elective courses, the | iscriptions already had the words ; +I PRRPE 18 GAS Sy ° 
place assigned to English in the college curriculum has been necessarily Art mit grosser Consequenz du = 5 . , 
small, But this has been equally the case with other studies—geol ry, gesunden Sinn und gute B oem aha ee : 

e.g. and chemistry, and history. This resulted from the pressure of 5 Before stopping T ought to add that t ; ” 

many new subjects crowding into the four-years course. The strain has | ©O'™ idences in form, t ra RON ~ 4 My 

now been relieved by the opening of elective courses, and it is at present and wi rs of stillother sys . B yy tf thi 
possible for any undergraduate to so arrange his choices as to se sue a Proesressive 1 1 Sor t 9 a) mary Savi} Y 
continuous course of study in the English language and literatu in) needs to take into oe : ‘ . 
through the whole of his Junior and Senior years, writing—that of the east end of Cyprus nes \ Lif : 

In conclusion, 1 may say to those graduates of Yale who are dissatis- In respects Trom t . a ee 
fied because of the ** unliterary ” character of their university, that t rita aoa Pea i oe 

e K ’ ‘ ANT ( 
remedy is in their own hands, if in any one’s, They have merely to go to KB s : 
work and write in great numbers all kinds of brilliant novels, poems, 
essays, etc., and remove the reproa h from their college. But.if it is not N 
. ga . otes 

in them to do this, they mustn’t pretend that the fault lies with the facul- 7 . 
ty of the college, and that, if their youthful footsteps had been guided 
into the right path by some beneficent professor of rhetoric, they might ih RD & HOUGITPON have issued 0} ind cheap popular 
now be astonishing the world by their genius. That plea will me lone nof B 's works sed Mres : ‘s iplete edition 
avail to screen their barrenness, nor will anv beneficent rhetorical profes- n filleen volumes, and condensed piaebae: ing the Latin writings 
sor anywhere take upon himself the awful responsibility of provid ; x for ind their t SlATIONS (EXCe] N sath n'y and in other way 
the future of American literature. . Phe general reader cat fall to ind ntin this, The valuable in 

her 1. 1877 Henry A. Beers. troductions and prefaces have been ret b os aine firm have com 

NEW Haven, September 1, 1877 pressed a seve ‘ j f W . s Poetical Works into 

+ ? + ‘ 1 ’ ’ " 
THE CYPRIOTE SYLLABARY. coodiger ase Tear a a ee 
a i, ‘ or 1» = smMnres ; 
To THE Eprror or THe Nation : , an 7 1 ik © oo wh , fall 
for the 1 st |] t ri} 1 satisfactory. G. P. Putnam sons rail 
Sir: The Nation of July 5, just arrived here, contains a N vit I ‘ ts it is e octa edition of Brvant’s * Flood of 


reference to Dr. Deecke’s pamphlet on * The Origin of the Cypriote Svlla- % istrated with des s by W. 4. Linton, who is also their e1 


bary,’ with which Note I quite agree ; but it is proper to state a fact « rraver: | thingham’'s * Life of Gerrit Smith,’ with steel portrait an 
two which lend some excuse, if not color, to Dr. D ke’s views, The llustrations : and Procter’s * Mvt] and Marvels of Astron “ 





Cypriote inscriptions, as a corpus, have never yet been adequately pub- T 1 n Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, we learn 
lished, not even in M. Schmidt's ‘Sammlung’ of last year; and many from a prospectus, wil! appear quarterly, beginning with January, 1878, 


; rafcy \ ; +} uF) ) iy + 2 17 1 1 « } 
things, therefore, to which the original jnseriptions give no Intenance The forn be quarto, and 884 pages will constitute a volume Sub 
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con- 
fought 
sto have been had on some 
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more 


for illus- 


nd, of course, abundant material 
the tax n laws of the United States 
rv the encouragement of immorality by gi 
whiskey for example, was pushed up 
1,000 } on the cost of man 
| 1 f 1 two dollars to liity 
if 1 SIS. { )to S44.000.000 
nd readal uncial papers wa 
{ of the Association, 
l hi with exy ing the con 





j | I i i hh ‘ if of the 
l par pn: 

j 1) to an lishman, i 
r rather « it, adopt the double 
must be made either with or v 
But the first supposition is 
Cernuschi t there might be a « 

t might he 
! } ] eV 1 « 

1 t ! } Ot 

' =“ 

n | oO r 1 10 
} d no harm ve 
indard in nominal 
n, having exper 

j » CU 
tile? j 

t | stb Sy 

red since IS1L6, 
ld require v 


t fund ! lL chat i vv ther t ¢ ! 
| i { of doubl tamdard, 4 t 
ut - i yy i l I! [f Con ) 
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! i | i bs lh i 


ski Ll ret { G vlard t 
] 4 ! \ in 
: he f s thus pres 1 just fully t | 
1 l en, Ul Ut i states were to tt 
ould throw into ¢ tary relati ( 
for t commercial nations, while t universal bi-metallism essential 
to the suecess of M. Cernuschi’s scheme would be as far distant as ever.” 
In reply to the arguinent in favor of the double standard, that there will 





not be gold enough to meet alone the advancing needs of commerce, Pro- 


fessor Jevons asserts that there is no proof, and not even a pro! 


In the first pli e, the 
supply of gold for the past thirty years has been excessive, and there 


1] 


upposed mischievous results will follow. 


no present prospect of a demand for it sufficient to exhaust the supply, 
even to the extent, which might be wished for rather than dreaded, of 
arresting the depreciation in 1ts value which has been steadily geing on 


} 
i 


for centuries, i@ world, two-t 


As, of the whole population of 1 


silver for money and only one-third gold, and as the present 








annual supply of gold for money is double that of silver, or sixty 

old u's to thirty millions, there is really no reason whatever fo heliev- 
ing that 1 will become co: \} arative iy deficient. Thi D int 1 
(rel | by the fact that no nation but the United States is lik ly 


}) 


soon to want any considerable supply of gold. loreover, with a gold 
standard, currency will consist mainly of paper, as gold in the United 
States j ly needed only for the making of international paymen 

Professor Jevons believes that the resumption of specie payinents will 


probably ‘*need no heroic measure whatever,” but may be very casi] 


As to the future American dollar, he 
” 


tain 22.40 grains of pure gold, thus making the f 


»would like to have it con- 
v" -clollar piece thi as 


equivalent of 


the twenty-five-frane 


piece, 
] 

. - ? 
‘Southern Question ” came before t! 


by Mr. W. 


¢lyy 
til 


ie Association in 


L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, on * The Indus- 
ial Aspects of ; another, by Mr. J. 


’ 
I 
t the 

Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, on “The Relations of the United Stat 
to Exch Other, as by the War and the Constitutional 
ments’; and a third by General T. M. Logan, of Virginia, on * Educa- 


States ; or, The Opposition in South to t} 


Southern Question” 


modified 





la 
ui s 


School System.” We have space at present for summarizing only the last. 
Opposition to publie education exists mostly in country districts wher 


the system is inefficient, and is caused in part by the poverty of the pco- 


ple, but chiefly by the presence of the freedmen. The only objection to 


the ition is that founded on the principle of tl 


ne cin? 
ei 





system deserving consider 
rference by Government in matters ef cducation. In answer to 
this General Logan would argue that suffrage having been enlarged in 
e of educational qualifications socicty has been placed in a tran- 


inadeq 


ady an 





sitional state of great peril, and, private exertions being 


for the emergency, Government action is necessa to avoid 





destruction.  Fvee-school instruction the only available agency 
for qualifying the people as voters. the majority of the argu- 
ments against public education arise race prejudice—the dan- 
gerof making the negro the equal of white, the danger of misce- 
eenation, ete. General Logan believes t the negro will eventu- 
ally | mea “stimulating” and ‘‘ conservative” clement in Southern 
socicty, and that his greatest utility can be attained only by educating 


be maintained, 


should 











hin The iree-school system accordingly 
should be modified to meet the special requirements of the South. The 
( t nature of these modifications, if suggested by the author of the 
paper, were not given 1n the newspaper reports. 
—We | to call attention—and would have done so soener but for 
the pressure on our space—to some acts of gross ** journalism” on 
of the World and Lrentng Post, of this city, and the Hartford Cowr- 
( other country papers. The Na‘ion properly called atten- 
) weeks ago, to the complaints made by bon Iders of the Iowa 
Central Railroad of the manner in which, as they alleged, Judge Dillon 
had ir d the foreclosure of their mortgage. Judge Dillon replted in 
a ser h, of « se, 1 1 verification by r | 
] laseonclusive. Without: ing an enqui 
to bove named, which knew absolutely nothin 
{ Ik about it was, therefore, of no more va 
than ti gana course of vituperation of the Nation 
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’ , , . , , P 
in the regular ‘ journalisti tyle roravated, in the ease of t World, | t veicht is 
] i isplay fd pl ral and relig s1 y i b SC \ 1 ‘ i 
' , ‘ ' | 
| ford Courant coy isa ** public dut Lhis \ { { oven (I { \ ) 
i ! 1 ¢ ! l 
, 4 , , , , 
th i i i it \ li t ) ( ! l \ 
, 
1 l ) K \ ! 5 } 3 \ 1 ‘ \ 
| 1} } fy} ! 1 t { \ 
lied OV ellLner T ng ho ne a | \ i\ i \ 
w!} i if t from I . % on U ! l t : t 
pon is deft ’ 1 { hful vj r : il 
nil parag! out-of-fie-way pula , inaking Ouscure references er tian with the | 
: aa . ‘ ° 4 a _ _——* Ch — \ Now 
to the affair, as if ul just heard of it for the first time. We know = My. Clarenes King, of the Un 1 Stat ( 
if menaie tase thie atats  Sanenalictin morale oteamt naticr aval : ‘ , . é 
of no remedy tor thi Tat of journalistic morais except patience and Fortieth Parallel. has just issued Vol. vi. of his report 1 ‘ ( F 


hind treatment, combined, however, with constant reproof and exposure. RN IIT Petrography.’ 1 1 


Mngineers, 
(s to that august person, ** William G. Hammond, Chancellor of the Law iont and 





4x, 





Department of the Unive: of Towa,” who has had much to say about 











: . ; : re mak have perfected a method of rock analysis of { \ i 
this aiTair, we shall deal with him when we see any sign that he is familtar | qyactness. This method. which has raised lithology { 
with the case, and when we know more about him than his title. ot coe ot tha eink tnendet domeetnsule of wecloes 
—The Fifth Annual Report of the Boston Board of Health contains ; a strictly inductive science, is based on the study of ex 
valuable suggestions with regard to the sewerage of the city ; the treat- | slices of rock under the microscope in ordinary 
ment of tramps ; and the advisability of providing a public ambulance nd often while uncer the influence of chemical 1 
for the removal of persons falling sick inthe streets. It also gives details | ner the mineral components of the most obseut F 
of work done in preventing wet cellars ; inspecting tenement-houses and | the exact methods of physi 1 goes 
removing nuisances 3 looking after fish-peddlers and greasc-collectors, | it is fast unravelling the history of the formation of many 
and making them keep their vehicles clean ; inspecting slaughtering-es- | the changes they have undergone. In prey 
tallishments, and the methods of handling and storing hides and horns; | Prof. Zirkel studied twenty-five hundred thi 
providing for vaccination 3 overseeing school-houses, infant boarding- — ¢ rystallized rocks of all ages across the Rocky M 
houses, lying-in hospitals, and cemeteries ; inspecting provisions, ete. In | was supplemented by a visit to this country 
the pursuit of adulterations, its special work has been to examine samples | mens, and to discuss their mode of eccurrence with . 
of candy, and to procure evidence for the prosecution of these employing | Survey. The voleanic rocks of a v 
poisonous admixtures. Out of twenty samples analyzed, seven, being | viously been studied by Baron von Richt 
yellow and green candies, contained the extremely poisonous chromate of | formed part of the basis of his ex nt ‘Syst \ R 
load or chrome-yellow ; one (white peppermint) contained plaster of Paris, | Richthofen’s system was used by the Fortieth Parallel « 
and eleven were quite pure, or at least contained nothing poisonous, The | and Prof. Zirkel pays no slight tribute to the ex 
most important work of the Board, however, has been the collection and | Messrs. King, Emmons, and Hague, when he says that very 
arrangement of mortality statistics. For this purpose Boston was divided | lis more exact method of diagnosis 
iito nineteen * sanitary districts,” each having well-defined characteristics | geologists which were based on Ric! \ I { 
of population, soil, drainage, elevation, ete. Cf course wealth and in- | this volume marks an epoch in At 
telligence, good food and clothing, enable that part of the city in | the work of one of the founders of this} 


which they are most plentiful to record the lowest death-raie, not- | with an authority to which every 
withstanding positive disadvantages of natural position, Peacon Hill 
though probally first in naturel advantages, ranks only sixth in ce 
lowness of death-rate, because of a mixed population of rich and 
poor 3 while the Back Bay district, which is entirely ** made” land, dif 


feult to drain, hi: 





by far the lowest dcath-rate of the whole city, its 


. i é : : 4 , : t Copenhagen, at ln ces it tl ton ] 
population being uniformly well to do and expensively housed. Its death- of the lezend of the bi f ( | 
rate is only 14.1 in the theusand, that of the North End being 28.2, or | , throuch French. 1 < 
E traees through fre ne. lai sory - 
precisely twice creat. Nevertheless, the anomaly of a low death-rate eave minntoly 2 , } 
‘ " Les { aul ul \ A = A { i 
(19.4) in the territory near the Boston and Albany depot, which was once ait Wiis cael -] oa ; 
part of the harbor, and has a poor class cf inhabitants, shows that we es mms akeeet 
‘ . ° — YI CS . ~ 
have not vet mastered all the facts regarding the best sanitary conditions, a 1 n eee f . ' , ul 
ae , ‘ prey eae ie illustrations, ¢ W \ s s 
One very curious and unexpected result of the investigations of the Board , 


is in regard to diphtheria. They are obliged ‘to reject the idea that +9 a the 7 


filth fosters the origin and Cissemination of diphtheria.” It has prevailed 
less at the South Cove than in Brighton, less in the ** Old Mill Pond” 
! 


district than on Beacon Hill, less at the North End than in West Rox- yy 


os ‘ ; aie f ; ; collects all the examplesin It ‘ f d cest} 
bury. They believe that diphtheria is sometimes infectious, that patients ik rape ‘ : ; 
pace eo ais ities uses Ineach case. The depart: tof / s ( smuch interesting 
hould be isolated during treatment, ete., but the causes they consider, oy, but a Wer ee 


us yet, wholly obscure, and needing most careful study. Scarlet fever ee dae oe 
they hold to be entirely preventable, and have set themselves the task of 


stamping it out as effectually as they have already repressed small-pox 


only six deaths have occurred from the latter disease in three vears, f } is 4] } } 
: Pe : ; ’ f pe A very m 1 result is independent 
whereas scarlet fever has destroyed 1,282 lives in the same period. 1 ’ en ene Mri ¢ ae 
- . na Aa mor ound scholar il}. i tills feeling ied to 





—A school of drawing and painting has been estabiished in the Romania, which is the equal of the Jahrbuch fir 
connection with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but under a different © romanische und englische L fur in its palmiest days. These remarks 
management. During the summer of 1876 the trustees of the Museum ire ealled out by L. Havet’s review of the above-mentioned work. He 





appropriated rooms for the purpose, a small sum of money was raised by justly says that the carelessness of the German editor would be severely 
subscription as a guarantee for one year’s session, and a meeting was held blamed in a philologist not a German, and trusts that his future works 
in September of that year at the Union Club, with the result of ne iv attest an ¢ iaintanee With versification, * acquise soit a Pécole de 
the charge of the school into the hands of a permanent nn} f sclet iemande, soit & cole de M. Thurot et de M. Quicherat.” A 
which Mr. E. C. Cabot was and remains the chairman, Mr. Win. Re Ware. rt { ( levoted to the sul f the Diez Foundation 


the secretary, and Mr. C, C. Perkins, John La Farge, ar ally it is ki , ¢ of readers, perhaps, that a subscription v in- 


well known as friends of the study of art, are members. In short. th vited by mimittee in Berlin forthe purpose of a memorial to the great 
school was in good hands from the commencement, with little or none of | Romance philologist who died Test year, It wes propoved to invest the 
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, ! L itp} il ha \ 
rot. S rat f di 
i 4 Wi the G ! hiatt tl 
Lhe Rome Ve | beer 
1 nh thi in the U1 | 
\ ww re there is not a ch of We 
m est “ re French, Spanish, and 
| lar in this field m feel the debt 
‘ 1) | iption in Berlin is to close at the 
{ I \ ican scholars may 
CLINGMAN’S SPEECILES 
1] 
Ir. ¢ nasal eof our notice of his book 
if ! uh Upon | last v H Considerable as 
litating the rebellion, | mind was not alway ly 
piattonm ob Tat ied ** rights * of the lave power, to 
1] her subjects : and he is not now an irreconcilable, 
tI hoof his compilation confined to the light which it) sheds 
\ uracter, Phe first quarter of it 1s oecupied With non 
| ‘ s, ana tlers on a great variety of subjects, be- 
" Will em nt talk li Oratory, illustrated by anecdotes of 
d. Cy te. el. Q. Adams, Webster, and other famous Congressional 
el fee es il manner to gratify Col, Waring on Farming 
( kerv. announcing his belief that ** within ten years [from 1875] 
many | ons have died prematurely in this State [N. C.|] from bad 
kervia re shaim in the nd no other Southern State, he else- 
{ many men battle as North Carolina. THis scientific 
a mito t tt of Meteors and of Water-Spouts, of Volcanic 
in N Carol \ teresting lecture) and of the Mountain 
that State. w h few explorers know better than the namesake 
( mat Tcorm iI even bold enough to engage Huxley, Dar- 
1» and d on the Thee f Evolution, regarding ** this hypothesis 
. ; hle in itself. withe single fact to support it, and without 
e plausil reument in its f ' much the same terms in which the 
! t of the * peculiar institution ~ might be denied by Mr. Dar- 
it W " 7 l ith 1 Na ery althoueh in some Ways beneficial 
ne ane imes, is a great crime : vet it was not so regarded until 
( ven by the sto 1 nations.” 
\ his portion of Mr. Clingman’s book is instructive, but what fol- 


ches—has a higher value, both historically 


e of political education. There is hardly any ques- 


n which now engages public attention that does not find either perti- 
nt suggestion or illustration here, and one cannot fail to be struck with 
that the slavery agitation and the war broke the continuity of 
political development, which we are just beginning to resume, and 


fit ibly turn back to the discussions of thirty, forty, and 


doubts of a revival of the 


en fifty vears ago. We mav have crave 


party, but we must acknowledge that that party had a reason for 
ting which was only suspended or superseded, not destroyed. We 
‘ ready quoted from Mr. Clingman’s maiden speec h in the House, 
some respects the best he ever made Thirty-three years have left the 


aintings at 


Pompeii : 


Democrats] desire to see a President eligible a second 


to office, When, therefore, he is in power, if he be a selfish 


nee 
ones 


lL unprine pled man, instead of discharging his official duties, his whole 
directed to the securing of his re-election. Having the ap- 

! f more than fifty thousand oflicers, he seleets his friends for 

i swith removal all who do not electioneer for him. 

em Ww brought into the administration of the Federal Govern- 

nf Mr. \ Buren when hecame Secretary of State. He and his 
as yustifv it | ving that the offices of the country are spoils, which 
ne to tl tor party. The tendency of this system is to convert the 

rs of the country into a mercenary army of electioneerers, com- 

Lbyt Presid “So sensible was Mr. Jefferson of the mischief 

to re t from this condition of things, that he published a cireular- 
forbidding the offices of Government, on pain of dismissal from 

( rfere, except by simply voting, in any manner in the elec- 
( 1 lar did the same thing as soon as he came into the 

t ( . rut Mr. \ Buren not only requires them to take 

rt in his favor, but, as the reports of the Investigating Committee of 
his House prove, they were ipelled, by a threat of dismissal from 
pav in proportion to tl lary of each a tax to raise a fund for 


Se] “I ‘ 


per und Writi 
and explanatory notes,’ 


gs of Hon, Thomas L. Clingman, of North 
Raleigh, 1877. 8vo, pp, v, 625. 
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electioneering purposes. The adoption of this system accounts for the 
large number of defaulters in Mr. Van Buren’s time. Officers were not 
selected: because they were ‘honest and capable,’ as Mr. Jefferson advised, 
d the ‘ 


they had render 
Mr. ives 


blush. Mr. 


but beenus 


Thi 
nts of his civil-s 


party sel 


vier, 


unds like the voice ot himself, and ought to put the 


2D rvice order to thi 


Clingman’s speech 


nee to civil-se rvice 


in IS8o4 on the public expenditures, with special refer: 


salaries, likewise loses nothing of its pertinence by time, and the same 
vy be tid of his numerous speeches on the tariff and on re 


ly for the economic 


iprocity. 


Immend these not mere interest that attaches to 


them, but because they reveal the disastrous effect of Protection on na- 


ie? — 
ws well as of Con- 





ation and the morals of the whole country, 


In 1852. T us Stevens adinitted that the Pennsylvania 


(scilice? |e by )had secured the passage of a bill grant- 


to which Mr. 





iron ** delegation ” 


ing 5,000,000 acres of land to the Missouri railroad: Cling- 


man rejoined : 


set the votes of West- 
benefit of the iron 


grain, to 


* Their object was, by an improper bar 
sh taxes on the country for the 


4 


ern men to impose fre 


interest, and they no doubt pushed through the Missouri bill « xpecting to 
getareturm . .  .. It is notorious to all of us who have been here for 
the last three years that this iron interest is constantly offering support 


\ 
to Western measures, 


lipon condition that the Representatives from that 
section will join them in imposing additional taxes on the community.” 
were to ask Mr. Cornell for his detinition of a 


If any one Republican, 
it would not ditfer from that given of a Democrat in 1851 in 


the House of Repre 


sentatives : 


We were all amused yesterday.” says Mr. Clingman, * with the at- 
tempts of the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. MeLune), in reply to the 
questions of the gentleman from South Carolina, to explain in what 
Democracy consisted. His definition was that » Democrat who 
stood by and honestly carried out the objects and determinations of the 
party organization, This detinition he gave twice in reply to questions. 

. . dle said further, in continuation, that a Democrat in 1848 wa: 
he that voted for Cass and Butler, and in 1844 for Polk and Dallas.” 


was he 


The difficulty with the gentleman from Maryland was that, in conse- 
there had 


ceased to be any distinction between Whigs and Democrats as national 


quence of the rise and predominance of the slavery question, 


soilers had found that out. Mr. Clingman notices the 


parties, The Fre« 
i goes on to remark : 


‘The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the old which formerly 
divided these two parties have now disappeared, and, for want of the old 
landmarks, the lines of division are scarcely susceptible. There 
can be no doubt that the Whig and Democratic parties, once essentially 
divided as to measures, have now become mere factions. — By factions [ 
mean, as contradistinguished from parties, to designate bodies of men not 
separated by well-defined principles, but only by political animosity, or 
because struggling against each other for office. 
usually the most mischievious. Wanting the disinterestedness and purity 
which a struggle for principle is apt to engender, they soon become utterly 
selfish and tend to political corruption. IT have no objection, therefore, 
to see new party combinations formed, as the government of the country 
is likely thereby to be in a better rather than in a worse position.” 


Such associations are 


and the 


and how readily either party 


Those who recall the tremendous struggle of the ** outs” 


“ins” in 1872, and afterwards in 1876, 


might have made the canvass on the platform adopted by the other, must 
that a 
depicted by Mr. Clingman. 


the state 


were the 


agree quarter of a century has brought us again to 


The last two national elections 


contentions of factions and not of parties, and so far justify Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s belief that we have reached the end of party government in this 
country. It remains to be seen whether a truly national administration 
will destroy factions and parties alike, or whether it will simply facilitate 
the division of the people once more by honest and avowed ** differences 
of opinion as to the mode of administering the Government, and as to the 
measures it should carry out.” 
We could easily fill a large space—larger than we can afford—with 


extracts from the volume before us containing sensible views deserving 


and repaying consideration. Such is Mr. Clingman’s censure (p. 257) of 
the caucus system of nominating candidates and conducting the canvass 
as *tdestructive of anything like independence in the Representative.” 
Candidates consequently do not, ‘tas gentlemen often do in the South 
and West, take ground against the popular clamor, and sustain them- 
selves by direct appeals to the intelligence and reason of their consti- 
tuents.” There is another Southern practice, much stigmatized of late 
as the ** Mississippi plan,” which also approves itself and is thus described 
by Mr, Clingman (p, 180) : 

‘*In my own State, and in the Southern country generally, it is the 
custom for men of opposite = to debate political questions face to 
face before the people, and the voters thus have a better chance to ascer- 
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: en » Nat ve 
Sept. 13, 1877] The Nation. 
tain the views of parties and of their candidates. . . . At the North Mr. Thompson said to me, *¢ lingman. [ a rind vou i i, f 
the le of ducting a¢ iNVASS is different. The speakers on opposite intended presently to goup tothe Senate t | 

les seldom if ever meet each other in debate. The meetings being com- — pointed commissioner by the S Missi \ ‘ 
posed of one party only, the matter thrown out goes uncontradicted, alike lina to get your State to secede, and TW 
whether it be truth or falsehood, and the members of either party adopt Legislature before IT start down in the mo ! to Wh 
the views of their own speakers. To the uninformed, however honest what you think of my chance of success... Tb said t se 1) now 
they may be, the best authenticated document earries no more evidence that you had resigned. lle answered, ‘Oh, 
of its truth than the libel representing, both by pictures and writing, Mr. ‘Then,’ L replied, * T suy | Vou resign 1 N 
wi , . , 1 : : ¢ ° . 1 —_ . 4 : { Mt 
Clay hanging the three Dutehine n, Which was so extensively cir ulated read, I don it @Siy ' ’ 
x } - R 1 | | 
in Pennsylvania. 1 on and go « \ ( ! M 
sae ; es Mr. Buchanan know for what purpose \v y S ( 
We should like to quote Mr. Clingman’s advice about stump-oratory lina?’ ‘Cestainiv. he knows mr et.’ £ P 
(p. 592), and his account of Congressional oratory prior to the advent of ment. I told Mr. Thompson that Mr. Bu yan Was 
the short-hand reporter (p. 618), but we must close our summary of the — perplexed by his situation that he | not fully 
political features of the volume with a few lines from the chapter on ana was he Was already i nee he y 
. , toy ma ; : . hen suggested to M | . 
‘Popular Delusions,” suggested by the fact that ‘though perhaps more TEST: igi mae s- : ‘ : 
than fifty thousand men from the Northern States have been in North it 1) j v | \ | 
Carolina [since the war] without molestation in person or property, yet 1 * Well, Lean do so, but T think he fully understands it 
es ; : ; ge ‘ a ‘Tn the evening I met Mr. Thompson at S } 
am asked in the North, by persons who daily re ad the newspapers, thi mn saa ees euler e ‘ 
\} } . ‘ ° , . : a al SOOM its L approached hil ‘TL knew |< 1 
question, * When will it be safe for a Northern man to go to your State ¢ told Mr. Buchanan all you said, and he told me he wished 
‘On a first view of the subject it would seem that in a country like hoped T might succeed.” Tcould not help ex ming, * W 
the United States, abounding as it does in newspapers, railroads, and , before any potentate who sent out his own Cat ministers to ex 
telegraph nd with a people remarkable for their love of newspaper | insurrection against his Government ! | t that Mr. Tl 
reading and travelling—it would seem, LT say, impossible that a general na, and had a | { Leg 
open condition of opinion should prevail in one or more sections of 1 O Dis position m the Ca ‘ s 
e ae . ‘ 2 =" ) ) 
Union, without that state of opinion becoming gt nerally known in other i 1G. 
sections of the Union in the course of a few vears. Such, however, was - : \! 
, “ih, . There are several morals to this storv besides the or { ( 

! not the facet, and the pe ple of large sections of the count \ remained a " 
for a long period profoundly ignorant of the state of feeling, and even of man points out 
the actual physical condition, of other large districts.” 

This was the state of things before the war; but one would have sup- The Christian D eof Sine Bv John T ee) ee 

| posed it impossible that after Northern armies had overrun the South, | St. Marv’s College in the Unis it\ st. Andrews, o1 Ni s 

t 
and Northern men had governed it for ten years and it was possible t Chaplains for Seotlat New York: S \! A ¢ 2 
travel freely from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, the North should re- pp. 243.)—This little book is w ! s { f y 
main almost as ignorant of the South as the South was of the North be- | which is coming over thi spirit of dogma ology 4 t r of 
fore she plunged into rebellion. The future historian of the Civil War | doctrine finds that he ean no longer contine himself t tf fs 
will be puzzled to explain, or will at least be called upon to explain, how | ture. The scientific method has become at SSITY 
it was that the North never could ascertain the truth about the outrages applied in strictness, its) sem lance at st must | | | 
reported by the carpet-baggers, or about the electoral muddle in Louisi- | many facts have been accumulated which cannot be passed 
ana, and that the Administration was obliged to send ‘ watchers” and | the theologian must be equipped with a knowledge of un . 

‘commissions ” merely to ascertain facts usually considered within th the last generation would have regarded as N . 

province of the reporter of the daily press. and he must be prep l to ’ stor v y 
In the several speeches of Mr. Clingman, and still more in the histo- » the strength « f s his \ 

rical narratives with which he has counected them, the reader will find a r himself, as ( vehi rity 

store of valuable information as to the war-horses of the Union-saving to ¢ 

period, and the successive events that slowly and surely tended to dis- il Tu Sig 

union and war. What, we ask, would have been the course of our history controversia itn \ X] \ s \ i 

if the Democratic repeal of the Whig registry law in New York, and th ing and so all-embi vt | , > f : 

Plaquemines frauds in Louisiana, had not given Polk a title to the Presi- | te mptation of assailing, here and there, the 1 sts W } " 

dency as little savory as Mr. Hayes’s first ? if the Baltimore Convention of | truded upon his theological preserves This \ ! ‘ ‘ 

1844 had not devised the two-thirds rule in order to dispose of Van | frankness and fairness, and he abandons as fensible manv sti 

Suren’s chances without scandal ? if President Taylor had lived to carry | holds which his predecessors would hav \ | t 


out his policy of freedom for the Territories and for the new States carved | enemy. He even goes so far as to 


out of them ? if the ** movement to divide and destroy the Democratic + oressive science, which is not now what it has been (p. 25), and he leave 


party” which Mr. Clingman deprecated, but **in which Mr. Buchanan, | us to infer that it may not always be wl s W li is, howe 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, and Mr. Slidell were the most influential actors,” had | significant example of theolog g . 
never existed ? if, finally, Governor Ellis, of North Carolina, had not, | an assw nt egs the very es : ] 


after the John Brown raid, expressed to Mr. Clingman ** his regret that | himself be divine in his essential being. t t s! nfer : trict 


there were no arms in the State for defensive purposes,” and the Senator | and legitimat et this | s | V 
had not spoken to Secretary Floyd about it, and Flovd had not stripped | idea of the divine, in t} land, as we e 
Northern arsenals to equip Southern ones, and Governor Ellis (heeding a | can never be reached” (p. 18). This we is ! id than 
telegram from Senator Clingman immediately after the taking of Sum- | wise ; urzu L | : 
ter) had not seized the Fayetteville arsenal with the transferred arms in it us t livinitv of ma n reely b ! l ! it be 
—arms which were shortly used by the First North Carolina R Timent mp 1 wit su i definition of the w i* iy” ! thre - 
at the battle of Big Bethel, and still more effective lv—perhaps deci- | gian would be likely to admit 

sively—at Bull Run? It is refreshing. how <i ! leCOSSATY 


Calhoun, Davis, and Buchanan were the objects of Mr. Clingman’s | to preface his exe ation of Jewis l ( tenets by a survey of 
sincere and in one sense patriotic abhorrence. Of Davis his opinion | the opinions em! ed in uths, lt this with ar hdent a 
agrees with the dictum of a high Confederate officer at Johnston’s sur re to state them fairly, and not to take it r granted that there ha 
render : ** If we had had Lincoln and they had had Davis, we should have beon but one source throug \ ] ig truth can reach mankind, 


subjugated the North.” In regard to Calhoun he quotes Benton's saving § Com tive 1 . indeed. ts I t V h Dr. Pulloch informs 
that so far from being a statesman he had ** never invented even a Jowm- is that he has 221), and we 
bug’—a distinction to which Mr. Blaine might lav claim since his Wood- | th eo] t revs y expect to have a fuller and more 


accurate 


stock speech. Mr. Buchanan’s services to the South do not save him from ket ! t of t faiths wv I 


e him » | ske som . wh he discusses in their relations 


the severest censure at Mr. Clingman’s hands ; but the following anee- ' with his su t. His omissions in this respect, in fact, are somewhat 
: ' * 
dote exceeds it all (p. 526) : glaring. Anv ret nee, for instance, to the ancient Egyptian mythology 


** About the middle of December [1860] I had occasion to see the Sec- is fatally defective which passes over In silence the Myst Prinitarian 


retary of the Interior on some official business. On my entering the room, © monotheism which lay at the foundation of the esoteric doctrines of the 
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it ’ yi ‘ } F init ins {i } 
pid Py ‘ : ‘ i ‘? ‘ bikae ‘ 4 it ts 
I At ff Ll} it 1 1 rey Th CALi'e 1On LO 1 oO! inal one, the will 


b 1¢ Intermediate position in which the figures which it forms with its 





original and final positions can be superposed.” Errors of grammar are 


ldom worth alluding to, but as one happens to oceur and to cause ob- 


scurity In the very sentence just quoted, we call attention to it : since the 
‘original ” and “final” positions of the revolving line are different posi- 


tions, the fact of this difference should grammatically be shown by re- 


peating the preposition * with,” thus: ‘there will be some intermediate 
position in which the figures which it forms with its original and with its 
inal position can be superposed”; or, more lucidly still, ‘¢in which the 

ire Which it forms with its original position can be superposed upon 


igure which it forms with its final position.” The thread of rigid de- 
duction upon which Mr, Scarle’s book is erystallized (for he even throws 


into ananppendix all theorems not ess 





uenee) secures scientifie 


unity at the expense of educational facility. As a text-book it will ke 


found too difficult. Most geometries are obscure without being concise 3 
this one is so excessively conci ihe benefit of its clearness is lost 





except upon trained geometrici 


We can recommend the book asa 


sort of intellectual ** health-lift” to a college student who, at the com- 
mencement of vacation, finds his appetite for mathematics stimulated 
instead of satiated by the curriculum of the past term, The problems in 
the appendix might serve an excellent purpose if proposed judiciously. 


The Questicn of Rest for Women during Menstruation. Ty Ma 


Putnam Jacobi, M.D. The Boylston prize essay of Harvard University 











for 1876. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 8vo, pp. 232.)— 
While medical schools and societies are all more or less agituted by the 
iestion of the admission of women into their ranks on t rms of equality 
th men, the author of the volume before us has. hy her suecessful com- 


petition for the Boylston prize, rendered her sex a far more important 

rvice than if she had directly advocated their claims, The Boylston 
medical prizes are annually awarded by a committee of physicians (ap- 
pointed by the President and Fellows of Harvard University) to whom 
the writers are, until the announcement of the successful competitor, 
known only by an assumed name or device accompanying each disserta- 
tion, Over how many rivals Mrs, Dr. Jacobi was triumphant the decision 
? 


of the committee afford 


s no means of determining, but the practice of 
that body to refuse all award if no re lly worthy dissertation is presented 


(as was the case in 1874) 1s evidence that the work has an absolute as wel 





To the discussion of the subject the author brings a large amount of 
erudition as well as of original research. The material of the latter con- 
sists chiefly of 268 sets of answers to questions propounded by her on the 
subject of menstruation and of extended observations on the pulse, tem- 
perature, strength, and renal excretion of a number of women before, 
during, and after the menstrual period. The conclusions reached are 
that menstruation is connected with the reproductive as distinguished 
from the sexual function of women, that it is the expression of super- 
fluous rather than of deficient vitality, and that ‘‘there is nothing in the 
nature of menstruation to imply the necessity, or even the desirability, of 
rest for women whose nutrition is really normal.” 

fow far the women of the present day fall short of this normal stan- 
dard is evident from the final paragraph of the book: ‘It remains true, 
however, that in our existing social conditions 46 per cent. of women 
suffer more or less at menstruation, and for a large number of these when 
engaged in industrial pursuits or others, under the command of an em- 
ployer, humanity dictates that rest from work during the period of pain 
] 


} 


afforded whenever practicable. 
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